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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 155.) 
UNLAWFUL LAWS. 


The original constitution and laws of Penn- 
sylvania, appear on the whole to have been 
well-pleasing to this historian, although he did 
not behold in them that surpassing glory with 
which he thinks the partiality of other writers 
has sought to invest them; neither does he 
allow Penn the eutire credit—such as it is—of 
their institution ; for he reiterates the old alle- 
gation of Secretary Markham, as repeated by 
the snarling Chalmers, that the Frame of Gov- 
ernment “ was forced from him by Friends, 
who, unless pleased, and granted whatever they 
demanded, they would not have settled the 
country.” 

The contradictory aspersions cast upon Penn 
frequently neutralise each other. Here is 
one which may be used to nullify another, no- 
ticed in a previous paper. Penn was accused 
ofreserving niore power to himself than was 
consistent with his early professions ;—he was 
also accused—as just statled—of needing the 
application of some kind of force, in order to 
extort from him such institutions as were ac- 
ceptable to his people. If William Penn was 
forced into the possession of more power than 
met the approbation of James Grahame, the 
fault was not his, but belonged to the people 
who applied the force. If, on the other hand, 
he exercised his own free-will, then the eret. 
or the discredit, was his. There can be no 
question that William Penn did endeavour to 
render the institutions of his infant colony as 

agreeable and advantageous to those who em- 
barked in it, as in his judgment, was consist- 
ent with their permanent well-being, and with 
Circumstances, over which neither he nor they 
could exercise any control. To. these circum- 
stances,—quite overlooked by Grahame—re- 
ference is made jn J, R. ‘Tyson’s “ Examina- 
tion of the Various Charges leenali by Histo- 
rians against William Penn,” published i in the 
Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
Vanid :—** Tt is very certain that the liberty 
enjoyed by his colony was esteemed, at the 
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time, rather of dangerous tendency, and re-| was consistent with prudence ;—that in his 
quired his utmost vigilance before the throne.” | zeal to undermine the reputation of a good 
And with regard to his own prerogative, the | man there was some danger that his own might 
same writer remarks, ‘“‘ We are directly in-| receive a blow. W hen a man goes to dig 
formed by Ebeling, that some of the members | | down a wall, it is well to proceed with caution, 
{of the Provincial Assembly, convoked by|or he may bring the stones about his ears. 
Penn, in the Twelfth month, 1682] endeavour- | Franklin felt that the reproach of selfishness 


ed to extend his influence beyond the limits | and duplicity might recoil upon himself, and he 
































which he himself had prescribed.” 


became desirous. that men should think better 


Of the code of laws appended to the Consti-| of his candour and fair-dealing than his book 


stutional Frame, Grahame speaks favourably 
—he allows it to be a production “ highly cre- 
ditable to the sense, the spirit, and the benevo- 
lence of its authors ;” and seems to have view- | 
ed with special satisfaction that provision which 
required ** that all children within this province, 
of the age of twelve years, shall be taught some 
useful trade or skill, to the end none may be 
idle, but the poor may work to live, and the} 
rich, if they become poor, may not want.’ 
This last regulation,” he adds, “ so congenial 
to primitive Quaker sentiment and to republican 
spirit and simplicity, was calculated not less to 
promote fellow-feeling than to repress pauper- 
ism and dependance. 
serve a sense of the natural equality of man-| fence of Doctor Franklin—as a reference to 
kind, by recalling to every man’s remembrance | the Review would demonstrate—is neverthe- 
his original destination to labour; and while it | less sufficient to wipe from the reputation of 
tended thus to abate the pride and insolence of | Penn whatever of Grahame’s “ specks of mor- 
wealth, it operated no less beneficidlly to reme- | tal imperfection” may have beeff derived from 
dy the decay of fortune peculiarly incident to| that quarter; and the help of Doctor Franklin 
wealthy settlers in a country where the dear- | 
ness of all kinds of labour rendered idleness a 
much more expensive condition than in Eu- 


rope.” 


It contributed to pre- 


Grahame manifests some symptoms of a be- 
lief, that these excellent institutions did origi- 
nate with Penn, or, if they did not every one 


of them spring from his own particular brain, 


that they had his hearty approbation, and were 


not absolutely the fruit of force, according to | 
the singular declaration of Secretary Mark- | 


ham: yet he does not let the opportunity pass 
without reminding us how quickly the spirit of 
the Quaker Governor deteriorated, under the | 
corrupting influence of exalted station, and the 
intoxication incident to the exercise of political 
power. He repeats the sarcastic remark made 
by Dr, Franklin, in his Historical Review :— 

* Less of the man of God now began to appear, 
and more of the man of the world.” The ex- 
treme injustice committed by Doctor Franklin, 


in that celebrated work, upon the character of 


William Penn, has frequently been exposed, 
though, apparently, not for the benefit of Gra- 
hame. 

On its appearance in America, it called forth 
a sufficient expression of disapprobation to ren- 


der the author somewhat uneasy under the 
guise of a defamer of the venerated Founder of 


would lead them to do. There is a copy of the 
Historical Review in the National Library at 
Washington, which was presented by the Doc- 
tor to Thomas Jefferson, ‘On a blank leaf,” 
as the writer is assured, “ is this memorandum, 
in Doctor Franklin’s own handwriting— as 
some remarks are made in the following work 
to the disadvantage of William Penn’s charac- 
ter, it may be observed, in his vindication, that 
at the time when the transaction happened in 
which he appears to have acted differently 
from himself, his faculties were impaired by 
assiduity, and his name was sometimes made 








use of by others to which he was a stranger.’ ” 
This apology, however inadequate to the de- 


being withdrawn, the resources of our historian 
suffer a serious diminution. 

It is a singular feature in Grahame’s attacks 
upon W illiam Penn, that he, a highly profess. 
ing disciple of the Puritan school, ‘should be so 
disposed to fortify himself by such authorities 
as Franklin, Voltaire, and Paine. One would 
have imagined the sentiments of those writers, 
upon the subject of religion, to be so distaste- 
ful to him that he would have attached no 
value to their criticisms upon the measures of 
any religious society, or of its leading men, 
leven though they might happen to be Quakers. 
Franklin, it is true, never descended to the 
grossness and scurrility of Paine, nor indulged 
in the sarcastic sneer of Voltaire, but he grave- 
ly commented upon the character of the author 
of the Christian religion in terms which one 
might reasonably expect would have shocked 





the religious sensibilities of Grahame and im- 
pelled him to the belief, that the Doctor was 
incapable of exercising a discriminating judg- 
ment upon motives and measures inspired by 
the spirit of Christianity. 

Franklin wrote to George Whitefield, under 
date of June 6th, 1753 :— 

Christ “ professed, that he came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance ; which 
implied his modest opinion, that there were 


Pennsylvania; and he appears to have been | some, in his time, so good, that they need not 


made to feel that he had ventured more than | hear even him for improvement.” 
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We may infer from these few words what! stitutions, enacted by Penn, or under his aus-| was printed in London, and is probably one of the ori. 
was the estimate which that sagacious philoso-| pices, was ever submitted, according to the | ginal en The Petition of Right is eighty-seven 
pher had been able to form of the character of | requisition of the charter, to the English court.” |” = 


the Divine Author of the Christian’s faith, and | Chalmers was one of that kind of people, aE 


we may judge whether he would be likely to} who go upon the principle that there is virtue 
find, in any professor of that faith, an object of | in bold looks and bouncing assertions. He did 
veneration. If he could so speak of Him upon | not write his “ Political Annals of the United 
whom the Scriptures declare, the fullness of the | Colonies” earlier than 1763, when he had just 
Godhead dwelt, we need not wonder that he|attained the years of a man. Now, seventy 
should form a low estimate of the religious | years before he escaped his minority, a public 
professions of Penn, or even treat them as| document was issued by the assembly of Penn- 
though they were but a cloak to cover a mean | sylvania, which seems to have a bearing upon 
and selfish spirit; yet one can hardly refrain| this matter. ‘The assembly does not appear to 
from wondering that the religious Grahame | have held the opinion of the political annalist. 
should so confide in his representations. Chalmers, by making a parade of what he calls 
The criminal code of Pennsylvania elicited | state papers and documentary evidence—not 
the unqualified commendation of Grahame :—/| always very accurately recited—has misled 
“the points on which this code most justly | followers more cautious than Grahame. Why, 
claims the praise of original excellence and en-| among the material furnished by State papers, 
lightened humanity are its provisions for the|did he not introduce that which is to be found 
administration of penal law. Nor was there| in the Petition of Right, addressed, in 1693, by 
any point on which its regulations have been|the Assembly of Pennsylvania, to Governor 
more efficacious, or more productive of lasting | Fletcher !—which petition, alter expressly re- 
and extensive benefit to mankind. It was re- | citing the requisitions of the charter of Charles, 
served for Quaker wisdom to discover, and for|—* that a duplicate of all the laws, should, 
Quaker patience and benevolence to demon-| within five years after the making thereof, be 
strate, that, in the treatment of criminals, jus-| transmitted and delivered to the king’s Privy 
tice and mercy were not inconsistent virtues, | Council for the time being,”—proceeds to de- 
nor policy and humanity incompatible objects | clare, that—‘ pursuant to the powers, provi- 
of pursuit. Only two capital crimes, treason |soes, and restrictions therein specified, divers 
and murder, were recognized by the Pennsyl-|reasonable and wholesome laws were made, 
vanian code ; and, in all other cases, the refor- | transmitted, and presented to the said king and 
mation of the criminal was esteemed a duty | Privy Council.” 
not less imperative than the punishment of his} The reader will bear in mind, that at the 
offence. To this end, it was ordained that all | period in question, the government established 
prisons should be workhouses, where offenders | by William Penn was abrogated, the charter 
might be reclaimed, by discipline and instruc-| resumed by the crown, and Fletcher made 
tion, to habits of industry and morality, and} governor, A new government having been 
political benefit educed from the performance) thus created, the old one and its laws were de- 
of Christian duty. ‘The institutions that result-| funct. At least such was the opinion of the 
ed from this benevolent enterprise in legislation | royal governor, to which the assembly sub- 
have reflected honour on Pennsylvania, and | mitted, if they did not agree; and they peti- 
diffused their advantages extensively in Ame-| tioned for the revival, or at least for the sanc- 
rica and Europe.” tion of his authority for the enforcement of 
Jt is gratifying to find that the gentle spirit| their laws. ‘ All which said laws and chap- 
of the Pennsylvanian code was stronger than | ters, and every part thereof, we humbly desire 
the prejudices of the historian—that ils superi-|that thou wilt be pleased to cause thy officers 
ority to the cruel and vindictive systems then} and ministers to observe, and put in due execu- 
so prevalent, and even now lamentably gene-|tion, as they tender the honour of God, the 
ral, was so forcibly impressed upon his under-| king’s commands, the prosperity of this gov- 
standing, as to draw from him this eulogium ;| ernment, and the rights and liberties of the free 
which is the more acceptable, for being unac-| people thereof; which said laws and chapters 
companied by any of the abatements with which | hereafter follow.” The recital enumerates 
he usually concludes his commendations of| some of the first laws made in Pennsylvania. 
Quaker policy. Yet even upon this occasion,| Hereupon, this ignorant governor, not being 
the spirit of the censor seems to have felt some | informed that these laws had never had the 
qualms at the bestowal of unreserved praise, | royal confirmation, did issue his Proclamation, 
and not finding matter for the exercise of its|to wit:— 
functions in the subject on hand, fastens upon| “These are in their majesties name to re- 
an alleged fact which casts an unpleasant} quire and command all justices, sheriffs, con- 
“speck of mortal imperfection” not only upon | stables, and other officers within the Province 
this noble institution, but upon all the other| of Pennsylvania and the country of New Cas- 
good ordinances of primitive Pennsylvania. | tle, that they do execute or-cause to be put in 
He closes his notice of the criminal code with| execution the abovesaid laws, until their ma- 
these words :—*“ notwithstanding the strict in-| jesties pleasure be further known.” 
junctions in the royal charter, neither the code} The governor, having no Chalmers at his 
of laws which was now established, nor the] elbow, never dreamed but what the laws now 
alteration and enlargement which it subsequent-| proclaimed had really been genuine laws 
ly underwent, was ever submitted to royal | before. 


gupervision.” If mercy is to pardon only the innocent, what 
Chalmers is the authority for this allegation: | Norg.—The only copy of Chalmer's Political Annals,|Comes of her function towards the guilty 
* he remarks that not one of the laws and con-|to which the writer has access, is dated in 1780, it | But, as we have before said, this is official lar 


—< 


From Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. 
Home Office Merey—Capital Punishment, 


Very recently, we had occasion to dwell up. 
on the clemency of the Government, in the 
case of William Rowbotham, a convict sen- 
tenced to transportation for imputed forgery, 
The man being found wholly guiltless, receiy. 
ed a free pardon for his innocence. Govern. 
ment is again forgiving ; the object of its ten- 
derness, one Daniel JJonovan, at present a 
condemned convict in Van Dieman’s Land; 
sentenced for manslaughter in 1844, It seems 
there were always some doubts in Daniel’s 
case ; and recently an alibi has been clearly 
proved in his favour. Daniel Donovan is not 
stained with human blood; he has not taken 
human life ; no, he is asinnocent of the atrocity, 
as the Home Secretary himself; and being in- 
nocent, has a “ free pardon.” To be guiltless 
is to be forgiven ; with, however certain condi- 
tions. Let the reader mark the grim comedy 
in the official letter addressed to Lord Morpeth, 
who had interested himself in the convict’s fa. 
vour. The letter is written by Sir George 
Grey, bearing date November 2, 1846: 

“ My Lord—Having had under considera 
ation the application which | had the honour 
to receive from your lordships, in behalf of 
Daniel Donavan, who was convicted at York 
Assizes, in July, 1844, of manslaughter, and 
sentenced to be transported for life, I beg to 
acquaint your lordship, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, | felt warranted in 
taking measures for the grant of a pardon, to 
this convict, on condition of his not returning 
to the United Kingdom, should his conduct 
have been good, since his arrival in Van Die 
man’s Land.” 

The man is proved innocent of manslaugh- 
ter, and is to be generously forgiven, if his 
conduct has “ been good” since unjustly pun 
ished. If, like a Christian philosopher, sup- 
ported by the consciousness of his innocence, 
he has meekly borne the ignominy put wpoa 
him—if, stolen from his wife, his family his, 
home, and degraded to a bond-slave, he has 
drudged and worn his chains with ** good con 
duct,”—why, he shall be pardoned the blood 
shed he never committed. But if, impatient 
with the crushing weight of wrong, he has re 
belled against the injustice, he is to be held 
still guilty of the imputed offence, and to re 
main captive accordingly. Any way, though 
innocent of blood, and of pattern conduct since 
unjustly punished, he is for life a doomed ex 
ile! Mercy is described by poets and limned 
by painters, as of tenderest and most gracious 
aspect ; with dove-like eyes and sweet simpli 
city of speech. But official mercy—the mer 
cy of the Home Office—has something fantas 
tic and witch-like in her manner; and with® 
strange jargon, mocks the misery she blunder 
ingly relieves. A free pardon for innocence 
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guage. ‘To be straight forward i is shardly 1 min: | | upon ‘the earth, like game- cocks, tc to fight with lt taking shelter from the ‘fory of the storm, , the 


jsterial. The true line of moral beauty is not | 
direct, but, as in art, is still a curve. 

However, every new manifestation of this | 3 
eccentricity of mercy demands a reconsidera- | 
tion of the awful question of capital punish. 
ment: a question, we are most happy to know, 
at this moment agitated in various parts of the 
couatry ; a question engaging the most ac- 
tive sympathies of an intelligent and increas- 
ing body of our fellow-citizens. Meeting upon 
meeting is held ; and we doubt not, that. when 
Parliament opens, a cloud of petitions for the 

abolition of a barbarous and impious law, will 
compel its most grave and earnest considera- 
tion. Of course, the hangman will have his 
champions: the gallows will be cluhg to as 
one of our ancient institutions ; but, sooner or 
later, it must go down; it is rotten, and must go ; 
even thaugh well meaning people with Bible 
texts of questionable meaning in their mouths, 
lament its fall, prophesying wholesale murder 
from the fatal hour of its destruction. We, 
however, earnestly entreat these upholders of 
the gibbet to array before their mind’s eye, men 
like William Rowbotham, and Daniel Dono- 
van, innocently doomed, and—but for the just 
alteration of the law, an alteration by many 
vigourously contested—long ere this, judicially 
murdered, and rotting in their graves. And 
how many such murders have been committed 
in the outraged name of Justice? How much 
guiltless blood cries from the earth against the 
ignorance and barbarism of the past! 

The Morning Chronicle, however, in a very 
temperate article, argues for capital punish- 
ments so long as there shall be war: 

“We are content to state that whenever 
war shall be abolished—whenever men and 
nations find that they caa do without war, we 
shall be glad to see Capital Punishment abolish- 
ed too, without a thought of those minor expe- 
diencies which, in a question like the present, 
ought never to be more than collateral argu- 
ments. When the reveries of Dr. Bowring 
and the Peace Society are accepted and put in 
practice by the Statesmenand Legislatures of 
Europe and America, then, and no sooner, in 
our opinion, will it be time to abolish utterly 
the punishment of death. When the killing 
of mea by tens of thousands has ceased to be 
the only effectual method of nations under- 
standing one another, or acquiescing in the 
requisite mutual relations—when this grand 
‘blot on civilization,’ and still more upon the 
Christianity of Christendom is effaced, then, 
and not much sooner, will it be, ia the words 
of our contemporary, the Morning Advertiser, 
‘no hazardous prediction to foretell the speedy 
abolition of a power which is not legitimately 
vested in erring man.’” 

The reveries of the Peace Society have been, 
in a great degree, accepted and put in practice; 
have had, and will have, i increasing influence 
on the English nation : witness the almost uni- 
versal denunciation of war; witness the in- 
terchange of Peace Addresses across the At- 
lantic during the late Oregon question, We 
think in these days to involve England in a war 
would be a task of far greater difficulty than 
in the good old times, when French and Eng- 
lish were considered natural enemies; sent 
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one another. 

With a standing army, infers the Chronicle, | 
you must have a standing gibbet. Whilst a | 
Field Marshal is required, you cannot give up 
Jack Ketch. Whilst bloodshed rewards the | 
soldier with laurels, it must punish the offender 


with rope. The intimate relationship of hero | fore us. 


forked lightning struck several objects not far 
from us. Soon afterwards, | observed several 
rings of smoke or gas floating slowly in the 
air, which, preserving their circular form, en- 
larged or diminished alternately, uatil they ul- 
timately settled in that form on the sward be- 
In a day or two afterwards, on pass- 


and hangman is, certainly, not complimentary | ing the same spot, | observed on the sward se- 


to the War Office; but the compliment is not 
of our making. 

And then, * Statesmen and legislatures !” 
Why, what are they but the growth of public 
opinion ’—Of human origin, swayed and ani- 
mated by human motives! And, truly, we 
have great hopes of their teachableness, even 
by such dreamer of dreams as those enthusiasts 
who think that civilization will come to be test- 
ed, not by the skilful use of the sword, but by 
its abandonment. We have, too, great hopes 
in the discoveries of science, that will make 
war too destructive for even the stomach of 
cannibal glory. There will be no picking 
sprigs of laurel under the inevitable destruc- 
tiveness of invisible shells, and long ranges. 
The great spirit of mischief will be too potent : 
and even despite of themselves, bind nations 
over to keep the peace. 

However, we sink from the swelling theme 
of martial glory, to the horrid uses of the 
hangman; whose function, exercised even 
upon the murderer, has in ita terrible mock- 
ery of reason. It is the most awlul crime to 
take human life. Human life, the gift of God, 
made most solemn by its present duties and ul- 
timate destiny, is the most sacred manifestation 
of the Divine Will upon earth. And legisla- 
tures, you would teach its solemnity—you 
would preach its sacredness? nd you take 
the scaffold for your vantage-ground; and, 
lecturing upon this sacredness. of human life, 
you hire a man to kill a man. 

—<_ 

Supposed Effects of Lightning.—On the 
downs and heaths of some parts of Great 
Britain, the vegetation sometimes presents cer- 
tain singular appearances, commonly known as 
“fairy rings.” They are circles varying in 
circumference, in which the grass and other 
plants are much more verdant than on the ad- 
jJacent ground. We believe the same phenom- 
enon has been sometimes noticed in this coun- 
try. These circles have been accounted for 
by various theories, no one of which, it is said, 
is sufficient to embrace all the facts. They 
have been often attributed to the springing up 
of fungi, which it is supposed spread in a cir- 
cular manner, and enriching the earth by their 
growth, give unusual luxuriance tu other ve- 
getation. 

In connexion with this subject, and in refer- 
ence to some accounts which have been pub- 
lished of the supposed effects of electricity on 
plants, a writer in the London Gardener’s 
Chronicle with the signature of “ D. E. S., of 
Lambeth,” relates the following circumstance. 
He and his companion were travelling in Por- 
tugal, when, says he, “ we were overtaken 
on our road by one of those tremendous thun- 
der storms incident to hot climates, and which 


bear no comparison to the slight movements of 


the elements in our colder atmosphere. Whilst 


veral rings, densely green, two or three inches 
wide, the grass of which rings had growa full 
an inch in that short time, and fungi were be- 
ginning to make their appearance. There 
must have been some very. highly fertilizing 
property in the gas. In this country | have 
always observed that these rings make their 
appearance after thunder storms; and I never 
yet met with a better solution of the phenome- 
non than that which accident afforded me, as 
above related.”— Albany Cultivator. 





Ocean Nearness.—The Atlantic and Pacific 
rivers of South America flow from the Andes, 
and the sources of streams which find the ocean 
thousands of miles apart are almost within a 
stone’s throw of each other. Dr. Tschudi in 
his Travels in Peru, thus mentions a case of 
this sort :— 

At the pass of Antarangre, 15,600 feet above 
the level of the sea, Dr. Tschudi found two 
small lakes, scarcely thirty paces asuncer. 
One of these is the source of the river San 
Mateo, which flows westward, passes Lima un- 
der the name of the Rimac, and discharges 
itself into the Pacific Ocean; the other sends 
its waters through a number of small mountain 
lakes to the river Pachachaca, a diminutive 
tributary of the mighty Amazon. The worthy 
doctor confesses that he could not resist the 
temptation to disturb the order of nature, by 
transporting a jug-full of the water intended for 
the Atlantic, into the lake communicating with 
the Pacific.— Late Paper. 





Kentucky.—A state of things exists in this 
commonwealth which will inevitably produce 
much discussion within the next two years on 
the subject of slavery. The legislature has at 
last agreed to submit to the people the question 
of calling a Convention to amend the Constitu- 
tion. If the people vote in favour of a conven- 
tion two years in succession, it must then be 
held ; and as slavery is one of the prominent 
causes of dissatisfaction and uneasiness, it will 
hardly be possible to prevent a discussion of 
the subject in all its various bearings upon the 
prosperity of the State.—N. Y, Tribune, 





“ Send the Free Negroes to the Free 
States,” is the cry of the Governor of Virginia 
and his followers. We can suggest a better 
course. Make Virginia herself a Free State, 
and there will then be no motive for the remo- 
val of the class referred to, This would accord 
with justice and humanity, while the course 
recommended by the Governor is felt to be an 
outrage by the whole civilized world. Thus, 
and thus only, can Virginia escape from the 
course which blights every foot of her soil and 
sits as an incubus upon her prosperity.—Jbid, 
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Address to Friends in North America, , stated, and prove, that whilst a very commend- Divine love. He was sensible of the restrain. 
From the Committee of the Societ lead ‘able anxiety to succour the starving population ing influence which would, had he been obedi. 
e  menety yy *rvenes! around them, is more or less prevalent amongst ent thereto, have kept him from sin, and deli: 


in London, appointed on the subject of the; the comparatively few who are of ability to do| vered him from the follies he and his young 
Distress existing in Ireland, ° 


iso in the respective districts, there is a crying 


associates were indulging in. But he long 


Dear Friends,—That brotherly love and necessity for all the additional aid that can be | resisted the operations of the Spirit of Truth, 
sympathy which have so long prevailed be-| afforded : they also show that suitable channels | and thereby won for himself deeper condemna. 
tween us and our Friends in America induce | are open for the distribution of the money | tion, and trouble. Whilst he was thus con 


us to communicate with you ona subject which 


is at present exciting a very deep and lively in- | 
terest in the minds of Friends in this country. | 


| which may be raised. 
Our friends in Dublin have been diligently | 


aot + mate 
occupied in devising and perfecting plans for | 


vinced of what was right, yet refusing to 
perform it, George Whitfield passed through 
the neighbourhood, arousing with his own 


You are, doubtless, already well aware of prudently supplying relief in the districts thus! peculiar style of oratory the attention of his 
the existence of the awful calamity which has’ visited ; and also in investigating and meeting | hearers, stirring their feelings, and, it is to be 
overspread a large part of Ireland. ‘The al-|the claims which are beginning to pour in upon | hoped, making profitable and lasting impressions 


most total fuilure of the potato crop, on which | 
so great a proportion of the inhabitants of that 
country depended for a supply of food, has oc. 
casioned destitution and famine to an alarming 
extent. This afflictive dispensation of Divine 
Providence early awakened the sympathies of | 
Friends in Ireland and in England ; and meet- | 
ings of Friends were in consequence convened, | 
both in Dublin and in London, to consider the} 
subject. ‘The meetings thus held entered with 
hearty concurrence upon the subject ; and not- 
withstanding the large and comprehensive mea- 
sures of the Government for providing employ- 
ment for able-bodied labourers, and the partial 
efforts made in some quarters to raise collec- 
tions for the distressed, it was felt that there 


them from other quarters. 

We have now briefly, and we are aware but 
\imperfectly, given you to understand what is 
thus awakening our sympathy and our sorrow. 
We hear that you have, during the past year, | 
been blessed with very fruitful harvests in| 
many parts of your continent ; and we wish, 
in thus communicating with you, not only to} 
enlist your sympathies, but to open the way 
for your co-operation, and to invite you, in the | 
exercise of that enlarged commiseration which | 
you will doubtless feel, to aid us in this work, | 





may think fit. 


Signed by order and on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, 





was a part which Fr-ends had to perform, and 
to which they were called to apply themselves 
with earnestness and zeal: Commitiees were 
accordingly appointed by the said meetings 
respectively ; and these committees are now in 
active operation, cordially and harmoniously 
labouring together. 

The administrative part of the work of course 
rests, in great measure, with our friends in 
Ircland ; and we have the satisfaction to inform 
you that they have made wise and efficient 
arrangements for the fulfilment of their trust, 
and are acting in it with great zeal and assi- 
duity. ‘The appeal which has been made to 
Friends generally, in both countries, has been 
responded to with marked liberality ; but we 
feel that the utmost that can be thus raised will 
be little indeed in comparison with the magni- 
tude of the calamity to be relieved,—a calamity 
affecting millions of our fellow-subjects, and of 
the probable termination of which we cannot 
at present form any idea. 

Our Friends in Dublin have established a 
correspondence with their brethren in various| 


parts of Ireland, with the view of collecting in-| 


formation and assisting in the distribution of 
relief; and our dear friend Wm. Forster, under 
a feeling of duty, offered himself to undertake 
a visit of inspection through the most destitute 
districts. This offer was cordially enconraged 
by his friends both in London and Dublin ; and 
he has been for several weeks, and still is, la- 
boriously employed in the prosecution of his 
arduous engagement. A Friend of Ireland is 
associated with him therein; and they have 


been agreeably and usefully attended by one} 


Josiah Forster, Samuel Gurney, Robert Fors- 
ter, Joseph Jackson Lister, Joseph T. Foster, 
John Allcard, John Hodgkin, Thomas Fow- 
ler, Francis Fox, Thomas Norton, Jun., 
Samuel Sturge, Millis Coventry, Henry 
Christy. 

Cuarves Tytor, 
Rickman GoDLeEEg, 


Secretaries. 


| Friends’ meeting-house, Houndsditch, 
London, 2d of First mo. 1847. 


——<—— 
For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 157.) 
HERMAN HUSBANDS. 


When the human mind becomes warped 
'from the truth in religious matters, it is hardly 
_possible for it to remain long perfectly straight 

us respects correct morals. He who through 
ithe bewildering power of fanaticism, or the 
| heart-hardening influence ofskepticism, becomes 
an alien from the true fold of the disciples of| 
Christ, will rarely maintain an unbroken alli- 
lance with social virtue or domestic duty. Hav- 
ing lost the only sufficient anchor, he will be 
liable to be driven from his moorings by any 
\violent gale of temptation that may blow. 

Herman Husbands, was born within the 


on many. 

Herman was one of his hearers, and his 
conscience being awakened, and his attention 
turned to the only Source of saving help, he 
experienced such a change wrought in his 
heart, that he was enabled in a good measure 
to lead a new life. In this condition he joined 
himself to the Presbyterians, and was a diligent 
attender of their meetings. At the time of his 
first joining them, they were very zealous ad- 
vocates of the immediate operations of the Holy 
Spirit, and the necessity of its qualifying influ. 


‘by the supply of either food or money, as you | ence for every religious duty. Afterwards he 


found these principles not thoroughly carried 
out into their practice, and was led to attend 
the meetings of the religious Society of Friends, 
He read the writings of the first members of 
that community, and being convinced of their 
truth, he after a time made the necessary ap- 
plication, and was received into membership 
amongst them. 

He appears to have been of an ardent tem- 
perament, and at times even in his best days, 
evidently taking the stirrings of imagination 
and the deductions of his own mind for the 
operations of the Spirit of Truth. His mind 
was weak on the imaginative side, and this 
defect not being compensated for by the deep 
humility and want of self-confidence which 
might have proved under the Divine blessing a 
protection, he was liable, and indeed prone, to 
fall into error. Instead of distrusting himself, 
and fearing that he should be led astray, he 
manifested a positive and determined spirit in 
upholding every position which he regarded as 
truth. Thus it happened that his active imagi- 
nation sometimes suggested certain things for 
him to do, which suggestions he received as 
the operations of the Holy Spirit, and immedi- 
ately condemned all who were not prepared to 
view them as he did, as being in a dark condi- 
tion, and departed in heart from the living 
principle of Light and Life. He had not 
learned so to abide in the spiritual watch,—so 
to wait on the Lord in true inward self-abase- 
ment, as to witness a qualification renewed 
from day to day, of detecting all presentations 
which were not from Him. The Lord’s truly 
dependent children whilst in their watch, and 
under the immediate operation of his holy 
hand, know the voice of the true Shepherd ; but 
when not thus preserved, they may mistake the 


or more young men from this country. The!limits of the province of North Carolina, of| imitations of the enemy for the true call, and 
reports received from these friends (of the first! parents who were members of the church of] go forth into labours which tend to their own 


portion of which we send you a printed copy, 
together with our Address to Friends) furnish 


ample evidence that the accounts of the exist-| 


ing destitution had been by no means over- 


|England. It would appear from an account 
‘of his early life which he published in Phila- 
delphia in 1760, that he was from childhood 


jthe subject of many gracioys visitations of 


weakness, and increase their liability to err. 
In a few years Husbands departed from the 

peaceable principles of the Society of Friends, 

denied that its discipline was of the Truth, and 
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denounced all church order. He was disown- 
ed from communion with them about 1764. 
In 1765 he published what he called three ser- 
mons, being a defence of himself and a few 
others who had been also disowned. In this 
he says they were “ set at naught,” “ for their 
dissenting about rites and ceremonies, qeiets 
memorials, and abundance of particular rules 
and forms.” He had observed men not tho- 
roughly sanctified and redeemed from evil! 
themselves, taking part in the discipline of the | 
church, and many defending the outward bonds 
of unity and church order, as if they were the 
fundamental truths to which the Society had 
been gathered. These things, in his not well 
balanced mind, had occasioned a dislike of the 
discipline, the forms and rules of church order, 
and too low an estimate of the value of that 
outward fellowship, which depends on indivi- 
dual unity of faith and practice. He was an 
advocate for a daily dependance on the Holy 
Spirit for direction, and so far, his theory was 
right ; but his proposed destruction of church 
discipline, and of any common bond of belief, 
would have destroyed at once all the benefits 
resulting from religious fellowship, and have 
opened the door for endless disputes and con- 
troversies in a religious society. Any one 
claiming to be under the direction of Truth, 
might advocate what doctrines he saw fit, and 
contradictory principles and contradictory prac- 
tices would be the inevitable result. Not that 
the Holy Spirit can lead into diversity of belief 
or practice, but a society has no guaranty that 
an unsettled mind,‘an unsettled judgment, or 
the perverted talents of a sin-bewildered intel- 
lect, may not lead men to claim inspiration for 
sentiments delivered at variance with those on 
which it was originally gathered, and for works 
which the majority of its members can consider 
in no other light, but as earthly, sensual, or 
devilish. To remedy this, and to clear the 
Society from the appearance of evil, discipline 
is necessary, that order may be established, | 
morality be enforced, and a unity of doctrinal 
views maintained. Not a creed to which every 
one must subscribe, and which those of larger 
and smaller growth in religious truth must 
affirm they believe, whether furnished at the 
moment with living faith or not, but a well | 














understood compact of religious principles, | 
which if any openly deny, or advocate opposite | 
views, they shall be disowned. Such disown- 
ment, no one with a clear head, and unexcited 
feelings can call oppression ; it is in truth but | 
a necessary endeavour to free the Society from | 
oppression and imposition. Surely he who} 
continues to claim a right in a Society as Her- 
man Husbands did, and advocates sentiments 
adverse to the doctrines upon which that socie- 
ty was gathered and still upheld, must be con- 
sidered an oppressor and impostor, who is 
either deplorably under the government of a 
deranged head or heart. Some there are who 
seem to regard an exact conformity to the dis- 
cipline, to be a sufficient qualification for mem- 
bership, without a union of faith and feeling, 
and some perhaps in zeal for the greater mat- 
ter, a true spiritual oneness, have too little 
regard to external order and outward form. 
The last error is perhaps the least dangerous to 


the spiritual vitality of the church, but both are 


| the order and principles of the Society had been parti- | Baptists to the Church of England. 








to be avoided by all who desire her real wel-;him but one penny. This exasperated the 
fare.* people, and they now assembled in great num- 
Herman was as averse to political oppression, bers and resolutely refused to pay any tax to- 
as he was to ecclesiastical dictation. He ap- | wards the support of the government. 
pears to have been a warm opponent of the| Herman Husbands had been engaged with a 
stamp act, and soon after distinguished himself band of rioters, who had before the trial of the 
in the disturbances which broke out in North officer, beaten him, and ill-used others. For 
Carolina between the government of that pro-| this act he with one other was arrested, and 
vince and a body of men who called themselves | imprisoned. ‘They were however released on 
Regulators. A few individuals observing the | the following day, for fear of six or seven hun- 
wrongs at times inflicted by the courts of law, | dred Regulators who assembled near Hillsbo- 
and the extortionate fees charged by the legal | rough where they were confined. ‘The rioters 
officers, became anxious that some mode of|now deemed themselves strong enough to set 
redress might be fallen on. Herman was one | all the powers, civil and military, of the pro- 
of these, ‘Ihey were no doubt honest in their | vince, at defiance. During this time of excite- 
purpose of reform, but they did not pursue a| ment, Herman was elected a member of the 
proper course to obtain it. Governor Dobbs | legislature, but for his turbulent conduct and 
had had his attention turned to the subject, and | threatening speeches in the house he was soon 
had made out a table of fees, for the regulation | expelled. The court at Hillsborough was not 
of all the legal and civil officers. This done | permitted by the Regulators to hold its sessions, 
he appears to have made no efforts to support | and the house and barn of Judge Henderson 
it, or to punish its infringement, neither did| were burnt by them. Herman had published 
Governor Tryon who succeeded him. If the! a libel against Judge Moore, for which he was 
men who wished to remedy these evils had/arrested, and in default of bail committed to 
respectfully and perseveringly petitioned the | prison. The fear of the revenge of his sup- 
governor for redress, and combined to prosecute | porters was so general, that at the time of trial, 
in every known instance the violaters of the| none of those who were conversant with the 
law, they might perhaps have succeeded in|case dare give evidence against him, and he 
abating the grievance. But they satisfied them- | was consequently discharged. ‘The Regulators 
selves by stirring up their ignorant neighbours, | had now become a formidable body, and Gov- 
and encouraging them to refuse to pay any |ernor Tryon seeing no way of peaceably set- 
tax for the support of government until some tling the difficulty, called out the militia of the 
remedy was offered by it. The disaffection | neighbouring counties. These fell upon the 
spread widely, and perhaps through the influ-|large body of the rioters, and after a sharp 
ence of Herman Husbands, some few mem-| battle, in which more than two hundred lives 
bers of the Society of Friends engaged in it.| were lost, totally routed them. ‘The leaders 
Violent popular outbreaks and disturbances of | generally escaped ; the common people submit- 
the peace took place, and some lawyers and|ted to the government, and the disturbance 
officers of government were by the Regulators | subsided. 
severely beaten, and abused. At last some of| ‘The few members of the Society of Friends 
the leaders undertook to try legal remedies, | who had been enticed through a dependance on 
before proceeding to any further acts of vio-|the fanatic assurance of Husbands, and his 
lence. They brought six suits against one of| apparent patriotism, to join in this disturbance, 
the legal officers, who was found guilty on them | had long before its termination been disowned 
all. ‘The court determined to screen him, fined | by the meetings they belonged to. Yet Gov- 
cotinine jernor ‘T'ryon, probably under the idea that 
* Herman although a fanatical enthusiast was not| Husbands was a Quaker, in a proclamation 


without considerable talent, and manifested much | put forth by him, charges the difficulties to have 
acuteness in some of his descriptions. ‘Take the fol- |" -_ fen tin >. f the Quak i 
lowing as a specimen. William Hunt, in supporting | arisen [rom the opposition o! the duakers ane 
The Re- 
cularly brought into collision with Herman, who in | gulators themselves answered this charge as 
oe — een contest they had, thus describes | aypears by a publication in the Pennsylvania 
his antagonist :-— Seats : “ D ; ‘ 
“As their manner was, they sent out Goliath of} Gazette of August 15, 1771. Phe leading 
Gath, William Hunt by name, whose height was six | article 10 that paper has appended to it, a note, 
cubits and a span. He had this span added lately to| containing the following extract from a publi- 
his stature ~ —— of honour —_ — from oi leation of the Regulators. “ ‘The Governor 
mectings, and select meetings in Pennsylvania.” “ He | ~saee Hees ee 
had a helmet of brass upon his head, says the text ;— | represented us, as a faction of Quakers and 


that is, he has the sanction of all the highest and se- | Baptists, who aimed to overset the Church of 


lect meetings abroad. Again, says the text, he was| England, &c. 


armed with a coat of mail ; that is, he has a proper ap-| selves, and we found our body to consist pro- 
pointment and authority from the Monthly Meeting , 


at home. Why surely he came forth on this visit in | eee all’ pen and the ms n we put 
the full strength, beauty and order of all your whole most oe ence in, were of the Church of 
discipline. Yea, the text says the weight of this coat | England. 

was five thousand shekels of brass : a weight sufficient Before proceeding with any further allusion 


to press down all your members from moving a tongue | tg this case in general, we will follow up the 
against him. Yea, he had greaves of brass upon his life of He Husband 

legs ; that is, he walked with a sanctified humility and | ‘V© ©! #erman Fusbands, 

meekness. A target of brass between his shoulders ; (To be continued.) 


that is, he was exemplary in all his outward conduet, ee 


so that you could not come in upon him in any place. Pocket-knife making.—In the town of Shef- 
Moreover, there was a rumour of his Divine commis- ; 


This put us upon viewing our- 


sion went before him like a weaver’s beam, and he 
stood upon the gallery, and he cried unto the armies 
of Israel, saying, I defy you this day.” 


field, England, there are stated to be 3330 per- 
sons employed in the various processes of the 
manufacture of pocket-knives. In this number 
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are included 2400 setters-in; 430 pen-blade | 
grinders ; 150 pocket-blade grinders ; 170 blade | 
forgers, and 110 scale forgers.—Late Paper. | flowers are very similar to those of the latter it was not easy to keep this position, as the 


os 
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the milk- weed eveippesedtund is thnoorthere 


parts of the American States. Its leaves and 


| plant, and when broken off it in like manner) 


discharges a milky fluid. The fruit greatly | 





ing upright (treading water as it is called) the 
shoulders were raised above the surface, and 


shoulders became top-heavy. Oue of the party 
who could not swim, lay like a cork on the 


The Dead Sea—Jericho—the Jordan—Bethany, | esembles externally a large smooth apple or) surface; and indeed it required great exertion 


} 





Losing the Dead Sea for a time, we reach- 


j 


orange hanging in clusters of three or four to- | 


gether ; and when ripe is of a yellow colour. | 


to dive below. It was ludicrous to see one of 
the horses. As soon as his body touched the 


ed another part of our route in the wilderness | [t was now fair and delicious to the eye, and| water, he was afloat, and turned over on his 
of Judea, whence we obtained a distant) soft to the touch: but on being pressed or| side; he struggled with all his force to pre- 


glimpse of the plains of Moab and the Jordan. | 
‘This, in its turn, we soon lost, and were shut 
up between vast mountain ridges, the passes of | 
which were exceedingly rugged and difficult. | 
We journeyed on in patient anticipation amid | 
scenes the wildest and grandest, till at length, | 
as the sun was getting low, and casting on all | 
objects that richness of tinting so peculiar to | 
these localities, the plains of Moab and Jordan | 
in their full extent, were stretched out beneath | 
us, even as far as the Sea of Galilee north- | 
wards, had our sight been strong enough to| 
descry it, while, dicectly in front of us, the | 
Asphaltine lake again took up its position in 
the picture, hemmed in between its long un-| 
broken mountain walls, and bordered by a 
blasted plain, the most dismal and desolate that | 
can be conceived. It is a naked, sandy 
waste, through which, far away to the leit, a| 
green line marks the course of the Jordan ; | 
but this verdure ceases long before the river | 
empties itself into the accursed lake. Here| 
nothing grows but a few stunted shrubs, the) 
leaves of which are crusted with salt, and their | 
bark has the taste and smell of smoke. We 
looked in vain for the apples of Sodom; it 
does not appear that they are common so far 
north. ‘The following is Dr. Robinson’s ac- 
count of this curious production which he fell | 
in with about the middle of the western 
shore :— 

* One of the first objects,” he says, * which | 
attracted our notice on arriving at ’Ain Jiddy, 
was a tree with a singular fruit, which without 
knowing at the moment whether it had been 





observed by former travellers or not, instantly 
suggested to our minds the far-lamed fruits 


“ Which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood.” 


“This was the ésher of the Arabs, the As.- 
clepias gigantea vel procera of botanists, | 
which is found in abundance in Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, and also in Arabia Felix but seems 
to be confined in Palestine to the borders of the 
Dead Sea. We saw it only at ’Ain Jiddy ; 
Hasselquist found it in the Desert between Je- 
richo and the northern shore; and Irby and 
Mangles met with it of large size at the south. 
end'of the sea, and on the isthmus of the pe- 
ninsula. 

“We saw here several trees of the kind, 
the trunks of which were six or eight inches 
in diameter, and the whole height from ten to 
fifteen feet. Irby and Mangles found them 
measuring in many instances two feet or more 
in circumference, and the boughs at least fif- 
teen feet in height ; a size which far exceeded 
any they saw in Nubia. Thetree has a grey- 
ish cork-like bark, with long oval leaves ; and 
in its general appearance and character it 


might be taken fora gigantic perennial species of 


struck, it explodes with a puff, like a bladder | 
or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only the shreds | 
of the thin rind and a few fibres. It is indeed | 


filled chiefly with air like a bladder, which| 


gives it the round form; while in the centre a| 
small slender pod runs through it from the 
stem, and is connected by thin filaments with | 
the rind. ‘The pod contains a small quantity | 
of fine silk with seeds, precisely like the pod of | 
the silk-weed, though very much smaller ; be- 
ing indeed scarcely the tenth part as large. 
The Arabs collect the silk and twist it into 
matches for their guns; preferring it to the com- 
mon match, because it requires no sulphur to 
render it combustible. 

“ The most definite account we have of the 
apples of Sodom, so called, is in Josephus, who 
as a native of the country, is a better authori- 
ty than Tacitus or other foreign writers. 
After speaking of the conflagration of the 
plain and the yet remaining tokens of the Di- 
vine fire, he remarks, that ‘ there are still to be 
seen ashes reproduced in the fruits, which in- 
deed resemble edible fruits in colour, but on 
being plucked with the hands are dissolved into 
smoke and ashes.’ In the account, after a due 
allowance for the marvellous in all popular 
reports, | find nothing which does not apply 
almost literally to the fruit of the ésher as we 
saw it. It must be plucked and handled with 
great care, in order to preserve it from burst- 
ing. We attempted to carry off some of the 
boughs and fruit with us to Jerusalem, but 
without success. 

‘‘ Hasselquist finds the apples of Sodom in 
the fruit of the Solanum melongena (night- 
shade mad-apple), which we saw in great 
abundance at ’Ain Jiddy, and in the Plain of 
Jericho. These apples are much smaller than 
those of the ésher, and when ripe are full of 
small black grains. There is, however, no- 
thing like explosion, nothing like ‘smoke and 
ashes,’ except occasionally, as the same natu- 
ralist remarks, ‘ when the fruit is punctured by 
an insect (Tenthredo), which converts the 
whole inside into dust, leaving nothing but the 
rind entire without any loss of colour.’ We 
saw the Solanum and the désher growing side 
by side; the former presenting nothing re- 
markable in its appearance, and being found 
in other parts of the country, while the latter 
immediately arrested our attention by its sin- 
gular accordance with the ancient story, and is 
moreover peculiar in Palestine to the shores of 
the Dead Sea.” 

The water of the Sea is clear and shallow, 
and all the party except the Arabs, undressed 
to ascertain the existence of the buoyant pro- 
perty attributed to it. The result of our ob- 
servation astonished every individual amongst 
us. When swimming, it was scarcely possible 
to keep the feet below the water; when stand- 





serve his equilibrium; but the moment he 
stopped moving, he turned over on his side 
again, and almost on his back, kicking his feet 
out of the water, and snorting with terror. 
The taste of the water was detestable beyond 
description—salt, bitter, and sulphureous ; but 
the worst of my bath was, that, after it was 
over, my skin was covered with a thick gluti- 
tinous substance, which it required another ab- 
lution to get rid of ; and after I had wiped my- 
self dry, my body burned and smarted as if [ 
had been turned round before a roasting fire, 
My face and ears were encrusted with salt; 
my hairs stood out, “ each particular hair on 
end,” and my eyes were irritated and inflam. 
ed, so that | felt the effects of it for several 
days. In spite of all this, however, revived 
and refreshed by my bath, I mounted my 
horse a new man. It seemed to me, indeed, 
that without it | could not have endured the 
fearful heat of these low shores. 

The buoyancy of the waters of the Dead 
Sea is occasioned by their great specific gravi- 
ty, arising from the large proportion of vari- 
ous salts contained in them, chiefly those of 
magnesia and soda. But the proportion of the 
saline solution, and .consequently the specific 
gravity would seem to vary somewhat in dif- 
ferent parts of the sea, and at different seasons 
of the year; being of course increased by 
strong evaporation, and diminished by the in- 
flux of fresh water. 

We made diligent search, so far as our op- 
portunities permitted, for evidence bearing on 
the current tradition, that no species of fish 
can live in these waters which are said to be 
so pestiferous as even to poison the atmosphere, 
so that birds venturing to fly over the sea soon 
fall dead on its bosom. With respect to this 
latter point, we had demonstrative evidence 
that tradition is at fault; for we saw a flock of 
gulls floating quietly on the waters, and when 
[ roused them with a stone, they flew down the 
lake, skimming its surface, until they carried 
themselves out of sight. ‘The sterility of the 
region and the want of fish and other food 
suited to the sustenance of aquatic fowls, suf- 
ficiently account for the rarity of the feathered 
tribes, without ascribing any pernicious in- 
fluence to malaria and noxions vapours from 
the sea, though the region is indeed beyond all 
question an insalubrious one. As to the other 
opinion, that there exists no living thing, no 
trace of animal or vegetable life within these 
waters, this is fully borne out by our exper'- 
ence, Yet occasionally travellers have seen 
a dead or dying fish, and a few shells on the 
shore, but these have all belonged to fresh 
water species, and have certainly not been na- 
tive productions of the lake. This negative 
proof is the more decisive, as this shore !s 
evidently much lashed by storms, which could 
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not well fail of throwing upon the beach some | ituation of things in the country before the | Abstract of another letter sent by Deputy 
specimens, if any existed, of the animal and new settlers came. a | Markham ‘to a friend in London by the same 
and vegetable growths of the sea, Large| Extract of a letter to William Penn from’ ship :” 
quantities of drift wood-are accumulated on| Lewis Morris, then lately from Barbadoes,, ‘1 will now give you an account of the 
the beach, which the rains have brought down | who had removed to settle in New Jersey. It country. It is in a mighty good air, and very 
from the mountain ravines, and the prevalence is dated New York, Fourth month 3d, 1681: | healthy. Here are abundance of good fruits ; 
of southern winds has driven on the shore.| “I was nota little rejoiced to read thine, | all sorts of apples, cherries, pears, good plums ; 
No marine plant of any description is to be but rest in some hopes that it is possible | may | but | knew not what to call them. Peaches as 
found among these masses though they consist | live to see thy face in these parts, especially good as any in the world. Some they feed 
chiefly of entire trees, the branches and roots of | since | have spoken with S. Jennings, who told | their hoggs with, and some they distill and 
which must have swept the bottom in many | me, he judged thou hadst obtained a grant for| make of it a sort of brandy: abundance of 
places in their progress through the water, | the West part of the River Delaware, of which| mull-berrys. The hoggs eat the chesnuts as 
and collected the sea-weed in their track, had | myself and all our Friends were glad to hear.|they do the acorns; abundance of walnuts. 
any existed. I doubt not but Samuel will sufficiently encour- | Grapes grow wild in the woods, and indifferent 
One of the most singular circumstances in | age thee to press forward, and perfect the work | good : they might be made very good. Mellons 
the character of the Dead Sea is the deep de-|of settling there as much as in thee lieth. || both mus and water as good as can be; and 
pression of its level below that of the Medi-|am sure, if he be not sparing of the pen, he | several others | cannot think of. Fish, good 
terranean, amounting according to the recent | cannot chuse but give thee encouragement | Store ; but we are afraid to put out a net lest a 
survey by Lieutenant Symonds, to 1311 feet, | enough to go forward, now thou hast begun so| sturgeon gets in and breaks it, for we have in- 
a circumstance which must have a remarkable | good a work on so good a land as that is which numerable of them, that they leap into the 
effect on the mean temperature of the region. |far exceeds* - I cannot but let thee! boats very often. Beasts we have of all kinds, 
The phenomena witnessed here are such as} know that I am in truth glad, and in my heart|and tame fowl. Abundance of deer: the 
might naturally be expected from the constitu- | sensible of the great goodness of God to us in Indians kill them only for their skins and 
tion of the waters, and the nature of the sur- | these parts, in casting thy lot amongst us. I doj|leave the flesh in the woods. We have 
rounding district,—a naked solitary desert. | as it were hear thee called to come over and help| very good horses, and men [ride rapidly] on 








The sea lies in its deep trough, flanked by lofty 
cliffs of bare limestone rock, and exposed for 
seven or eight months in each year to the un- 
clouded beams of a burning sun. Nothing, 
therefore, but sterrility and death-like solitude 
can be looked for upon its shores; and nothing 
else is actually found, except in those parts 
where there are fountains or streams of fresh 
water. The stories of the pestiferous exhala- 
tions and the bursts of smoke that rise from this 
dreaded expanse, are a mere fable: there must 
naturally be an immense evaporation from it in 
consequence of its low position and exposure to 


us, for surely there will be great need of thee.” 

From the same to the same, New York, 
Fourth month 25th, 1681: 

“This is to acquaint thee that about ten 
daies since, here arrived Francis Richardson 
with thy deputy, by whom I received thy sec- 
ond letter, and am very glad thy lot is fallen 
amongst us; and do assure thee, that | think 
it the finest piece or tract of land in all this 
north part of America. 1 hope that some that 
are better scribes than myself will enlarge 
[more on] the place ; if they be not backward 
or idle, they may give thy Friends encourage- 


them ; they make nothing of riding 80 miles 
of a day; and [when they reach] their jour- 
ney’s end, turn the horses into the field ; they 
—.” [A word or two torn off. ] 

The above letters are taken from a book 
written by William Loddington, a valuable 
Friend, of Hertfordshire, an author of several 
works. The book bears the following title, 
* Plantation Work, the work of this generation. 
Written in true love to all such as are weighti- 
ly inclined to transplant themselves and fami- 
lies to any of the English Plantations in Ame- 
rica. ‘The most material doubts and objections 





the summer heats; but the character of this| ment enough to persevere and press forward to/|against it being removed, they may more 
evaporation cannot well be different from that of| perfect as much as in them lies, the good work | cheerfully proceed to the glory and renown of 
any other body of water in similar circum- | of settling thesé parts amongst us.” the God of the whole earth, who in all under- 
stances. Letter from Deputy Markham to his wife. _| takings is to be looked unto, praised and feared 
(To be concluded.) “Upland, the 7th December, 1681.| forever. Aspice venturo letetur ut India 
a “Tt is a very fine country, if it were not Séclo. London: Printed for Benjamin Clark 
For “The Friend.” | sq overgrown with woods; and very healthy.|in Georgeyard in Lombard street, 1682,” 

Relics of the Past.—No. 51. Here people live to be above 100 years of age. In this book the author gives his reasons 
No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is Provisions of all sorts are indifferent plentiful, for believing that the settling new colonies, 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere | venison especially. I have seen four bucks| was the proper and principal work of that 
sever sdvaneethe imitarone epnearctheaven”” "| bought for 5s., the Indians killing them only | generation, and also answers the objections 
for their skins, and if the Christians will not| and cavils of those who opposed it. He con- 

buy the flesh, they let it hang and rot on a/cludes with this exhortation : 
Proud says that W. Markham, Penn’s first|tree. In the winter, there is mighty plenty of| ‘A word to all honest-hearted Friends of 
deputy, sailed in 1681 in one of three ships, of| wild fowl of all sorts: partridges | am cloyd| Truth now concerned in any of the American 

which two left London and one Bristol for! with; we catch them by hundreds at a time. | Plantations. 

Pennsylvania. Of these vessels the “ Amity” | In the fall of the leaf, or after harvest, here are| ‘ O ye tender scions of that fruitful heaven- 
from London was driven by winds to the West | abundance of wild turkeys, which are mighty | ly tree of Life, which the Lord hath planted 
Indies, and did not reach the Delaware until|easie to be shot; duck, mallard, geese and|and protected in this our horizon! Consider 
the spring of 1682; the “ Bristol Factor,” of| swans in abundance, wild. Fish are in great| your high and holy calling. This honour 
Bristol, did not reach Chester until the “11th plenty. In short, if a country life be liked by | have not all the saints ; every branch is not a 
of December” or Tenth month, 1681. The|any, it might be here. That which is most|scion. O that you may take root and bring 
letters given below show conclusively that he| scarce is mutton and beef, because you must forth fruit abundantly to refresh and consolate 
came in neither of these vessels, having arrived | kill it yourself,—I mean of your own; and injall that converse with you. Remember that 
at New York about the 15th of Fourth month! the summer it will not keep till you can eat it} ye are the salt, not the. slaves of the earth. 
(June), 1681. It is not likely that the “John and | all, except in great families. What beef is The earth was made for you, not you for the 
Sarah,” the other vessel from London, would | killed, is in October, or thereabouts, and salted|earth. Not an earthy, unsavoury word or 
run into New York, and land him there, before up for the whole year. Lastt October I killed action is to be spoken or done by any of you. 
proceeding with the settlers to the Delaware, | two very fat bullocks.” Do but consider how it will sadden the spirits, 
where he was bound. It seems most reason- —_— ve and grieve the life of your dear friends here, 
able io suppose that he took passage in a ves-|__* Lewis Morris evidently wrote the Jerseys,—but | if tidings should come, that you are become, 


sel to New York some time previously to the pete wept apr ag these extracts were | like Israel, (Hosea, 10 ch.,) even as an empty 
sailing of the Pennsylvania vessels, that he might |" + ‘This indicates that Markham was keeping house | Vine bringing forth fruit unto yourselves. In- 


be on the spot, and understand a little of the | for himself at Upland (Chester), during 1681. deed, it will even break many hearts to hear 
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THE FRIEND. 











it. But I hope better things; yea, praises to 
the Lord, I am full of better hopes; neverthe- 
Jess [ cannot forbear this caution, For | know 
by experience, ‘ Plantation Work’ is full of | 
snares andcares. I have hada taste of it, and 
have known some lose even lovely gifis and 
testimonies, according to the measure of Light 


needed. All the accounts concur in represent- 
ing*that the distress continues to be great, be- 
yond what can well be imagined by us in this 
favoured land, and that there is no danger 
that any extent of liberality likely to be exer- 
'cised will exceed the extremity of the demand 
|for succour. The following communication 


furnishes an example of the right sort of feeling: 


“ At a Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Spiceland, la., First month 20th, 1847 : 


in that day, among woods and bogs. 
« This is a matter for which my soul is often 
concerned in secret: for | know not anything 


of a worse tendency, in my sense and under-| «Phe suffering condition of the people in 
standing of Truth, than for any eminent testi-| |reland, was brought to view by a member of 
mony, in youth especially if mean as to Out-| the Meeting for Sutlerings, who stated that they 
ward, to centre at last upon a rich wile or| jad had the subject before their last meeting, 
husband, great trade, or place of great profit.| and it was left with the members, to bring it 
We are all to be watchful: But such as have) before the different Monthly Meetings, with a 
a public testimony, must keep a double watch. | view of raising funds to assist the sufferers ; 
For as they are worthy of double honour, (1| and that Charles F. Coffin of Richmond, had 
Tim, v. 17,) so they are liable to double, yea | agreed to receive what might be sent him, and 
treble temptations. The apostle Paul himself forward it to Friends of Philadelphia, to be con- 
being deeply sensible of this, often cried out, | yeyed to [reland. 

Brethren pray for us, pray for us, pray for us.| % Paris of the Circular were then read, 
(1 Thes, v. 25; 2 Thes. iii. 1; Heb. xiii, 18, | showing the care that Friends of Ireland were 























&c.) 
“But that power and presence of God that 


has kept you in your shops and trades, your | 


cares and exercises here, in this evil day and 
generation, is able to preserve you in your 
more solitary labours. 

“ As for us, who stay behind, God forbid we 
should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray 


for you, that you may be living, powerful in- | 


struments in the hands of the Lord to enlighten 
the Jew and Gentile, and to promote the hon- 
our of God’s English Israel even to the utmost 
parts of America, for as 


“The sun runs round our globe, and in its days, 
Cheers every creature with its pleasant rays ; 

So Truth’s more glorious sun shall beam its light, 
To all the world, before eternal night. 


“ When Gage’s* travels in the western land, 

I read, and mind the Spaniard’s proud command : 
Love to the poor lost Indians makes me cry, 
‘Lord when shall Truth top this base tyranny !’ 
Indian lift up thine head, thy day-star shines, 

A people comes, not for thy silver mines. 

More precious treasure, draws their love to thee : 
Poor man! Thou hast a soul as well as we. 
Eternal bliss, for that’s their aim, don’t scorn, 
Naked men, shall the naked Truth ee 





* Thomas Gage published in London in 1648, a 
journal of his travels for three thousand three hundred 
miles, within the main land of America. 
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We learn by the “Sarah Sands” recently 
arrived from England, that Joseph John Gur- 
ney, died at Norwich, the 4th of last month. 





We almost daily receive information from 
different parts of our own and other Yearly 
Meetings on: this continent, showing that the 
sympathy of Friends for the suffering poor in 
Jreland, is still lively and operative. We hope 
this current of benevolent feeling will not be 
checked from an idea that more will not be 


taking, and some of the particulars of the suf- 
ferings. 

“A few Friends from each of the Prepara- 
| tives, were then nominated to receive contribu- 
| tions. 

“ During the time the subject was before the 
meeting, the countenances of Friends told that 
| they sympathized with the sufferers, and | be- 
lieve there are few, if any, who will refuse to 
give something for their relief. 

“When the teacher in Friends’ school at 
Spiceland, informed the scholars that children 
in Ireland were starving, and that their parents 
were taking their clothes to the pawn-oflice to 
procure something for their subsistence, they 
came forth with their small contributions, some 
one cent, some five, and some ten.” 

R. G. 

We have also received several printed docu- 
ments from our Friends in England, evincing 
their keen sensibility to the starving condition 
of the thousands in the sister island. One of 
these being addressed to Friends generally in 
this country, we have deemed it right to insert 
forthwith. From the others we shall probably 
prepare selections for the next or a future 
number. 


WANTED 


A Teacher in the Elementary department of 


the Boys’ Select School in this city. 
Joserpu Snowvon, 
No. 84 Arch street. 
Linpzey Nic#otson, 
No, 24 South Twelfth street. 
JeremMiau Hacker, 
No. 144 South Fourth street. 
Tuomas Kimser, 
No 50 North Fourth street. 
Phila., Second mo. 6th, 1847. 


Apply to 





Diep, in Shelby county, Indiana, on the 28th of the 
Eighth month, 1846, Miriam W. Carp, in the 36th 
year of her age ; a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
Meeting. She bore her severe illness of three weeks 
with much patience, and frequently said she did not 
wish to recover,—that there was nothing in this world 
worth living for ;—often entreating those around not to 
weep, but rather rejoice that she was going to leave 
this world of trouble, and prepare to meet her where 





tears are wiped from all eyes, and where there will be 
no more parting. She has left a husband and six 
children to mourn her loss, yet we trust they are not 
as those who sorrow without hope. “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” 


——,, at his residence near Salem, Columbiana coun. 
ty, Ohio, on the 11th ef Eleventh month last, Jessr 
Hottoway, in the 92d year of his age, a much esteem. 
ed elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. He was able to 
attend meetings until a few ont previous to his 
decease. When in health he was very careful not to 
allow anything to prevent the performance of this duty. 
He retained his faculties clear and bright until the 
last, and frequently expressed the concern he felt that 
the members of our religious Society, and particularly 
the members of the Monthly Meeting of which he had 
been an active and useful member, nearly from the 
time of its first establishment, might maintain the an. 
cient principles and testimonies given to our worthy 
predecessors to uphold. “ Mark the perfect man and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 





, on the 28th of Twelfth month, 1846, of pul- 
monary consumption, in the 19th year of her age, 
Hannan, daughter of Edwin and Deborah Wilson, of 
Barnesville, Ohio. Her relatives and friends who at- 
tended her in the latter part of her illness, are consoled 
in the belief, that through submission to “ the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” she 
was prepared for an admittance among the “ just of 
all generations,” 


[Since the publication of the notice the week before 
last, we have received the fullowing.} 


, on the 2ist of First month last, Mritprep 
Rarcuirr, in the 74th year of her age, at her residence 
near Brownsville, Penn, She was strictly brought up 
in profession with the Baptists—her father, whom she 
often spoke of with feelings of tender affection, being 
a zealous minister in that society. About the = 
eth year of her age, she became convinced of the Truth 
as professed by Friends; and remained unwaveringly 
attached to the principles and testimonies given to our 
religious Society to uphold. Soon after being admit. 
ted a member, she apprehended herself called to labour 
in the ministry. Many and deep were her conflicts of 
mind in giving up to this requiring ; but in the obedi- 
ence of faith she was enabled to yield thereto, And 
in after years she visited very generally the meetings 
of Friends on this continent, to their comfort and en- 
couragement, She was deeply concerned that in the 
= of the gift dispensed, she should be preserved 





under the fresh anointing of Divine power. And 
strong was her solicitude on this subject for her bre- 
thren and sisters. In dropping a word of counsel on 
this very important testimony of our religious Society, 
frequently has she been heard to say, that “a living 
ministry was designed to raise the dead [in a spiritual 
sense}, while a lifeless ministry would almost kill the 
living.” Dwelling near the Divine life, she was quick 
of discernment, and early sounded the alarm, when 
infidelity was making its insidious inroads in our re- 
ligious Society, by the views promulgated by Elias 
Hicks and his adherents, whereby so many became 
disunited from us. In more recent times she clearly 
saw the approach of that spirit, that would bring into 
disrepute the precious Christian doctrines and testi- 
monies, revived by George Fox, Robert Barclay, and 
their worthy associates. And though for the last five 
or six years she has been mostly confined to her room, 
she often spoke of it with sorrow and regret ; but would 
sometimes add, “there will be a remnant preserved, 
through and over all, that will stand for the cause and 
the testimony, though the number may be reduced 
like unto Gideon's army.” For some weeks previous 
to her dissolution, she had little to say, being umpress- 
ed with the belief, her day’s work was done, craving 
to be preserved in patience to the end: and towards 
the last when any words were at all intelligible, they 
were generally in prayer or praises to the Almighty : 
on one occasion saying “Come Lord Jesus, come 
ia not my will but thine be done.” 
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